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EOVING BUSINESS. 

Smith, Eochester and Austin. 
By A. J. Morrison. 

The incomparable Niles printed in his Register during 1820 
(XVIII, 417) a sketch of the life of William Smith of Flower 
dieu Hundred, Prince George County, who had made eight voy- 
ages around the world, besides one voyage to China and back. Wil- 
liam Smith was born November 14, 1768. He was first at sea in 
ship Tartar, both navy vessels. For some years to 1790 he was 
1779 in the U. S. row gaily Manly, Captain Saunders, up and 
down the Chesapeake. He then was on the brig Jelferson and the 
in the West India trade, out of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Vir- 
ginia ports. After 1790 he was sailing out of Boston. On his 
eighth voyage around the world he left Boston in the ship Alba- 
tross July 6, 1809, and did not come home (and then in another 
ship) until the middle of October, 1817. For some seven years of 
that voyage. Smith was in command of the Albatross, a great 
part of the time, transporting sandal wood from the Sandwich 
Islands to Canton, under a contract of King Tamaanah of the 
Islands with Captains Davis and Winship of Boston. The war 
spoiled the contract. Smith then engaged in the sea otter trade off 
the California coast (for the China market), was captured by the 
Spaniards and held two months; he then joined the Ship O'Cain, 
and came home. On his ninth voyage, from which he returned 
in 1820, he was shipwrecked on the voyage out. According to 
Niles, Smith held the record for circumnavigations. 

The year William Smith was born, Nathaniel Eochester began 
his business career. Eochester was a native of Westmoreland 
County. He was born in 1752. His grandfather Nicholas Eoches- 
ter had come to Westmoreland from England. His father, John 
Rochester, died in 1756, and his mother married Thomas Critcher, 
who in 1763 settled in the western part of Granville County, North 
Carolina. Nathaniel Eochester began his long and successful 
business career at Hillsboro, in North Carolina. He became in- 
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terested with Col. Thomas Hart (father-in-law of Henry Clay) in 
the manufacture of nails and the manufacture of rope. With 
Colonel Hart he removed to Hagerstown, Maryland, in 1780, and 
in 1785 first ventured to Kentucky in a business way. That year 
his capital of £1100 sent in merchandise to Kentucky returned 
him £1000 net. Soon after another venture to Kentucky in 1800, 
Rochester began taking up land in New York. He settled there 
in 1810, establishing the town of Rochester a good deal by means 
of his large paper mill there, re-engaged in banking, and died at 
the age of eighty in 1831. Unquestionably Nathaniel Rochester 
was a first-rate man of business and showed his character very 
early.* 

About the time Rochester, with headquarters at Hagerstown, 
was withdrawing from Kentucky and investing in New York, 
Moses Austin, a Connecticut Virginian, was fixing his home in 
Upper Louisiana. Stephen Austin has told the story briefly and 
well. The following is a copy of a memorandum made and kept by 
Stephen F. Austin for the information of his brother, J. E. B. 
Austin : 

"My father was a native of Durham, Connecticut, and was 
regularly educated a merchant. He was a partner of the import- 
ing house of Stephen Austin & Co., in Philadelphia, and married 
Miss Maria Brown in that city, a native of Morris County, New 
Jersey, shortly after which a branch of the mercantile house was 
established in Richmond, Virginia, under the firm name of Moses 
Austin & Co., and my father settled in that city. 

"Some years afterwards the company purchased the lead 
mines in Wythe County, Virginia, on New River, known as 
Chisel's (Chiswell's) Mines, to which place he removed and con- 
ducted the mining and manufacturing of lead on an extensive 
scale. 

"He was the first who brought to this country English miners 
and manufacturers of lead, and he established the first manufac- 



*See autobiography of Nathaniel Rochester In T. J. C. Williams's 
History of Washington County, Maryland. Hagerstown, 1906. Vol. 
I, pp. 136-139. 
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tory of shot and sheet lead in the United States, at Richmond and 
the mines on New River, Virginia. 

"A brother of my father, Elijah Austin, was well known to the 
mercantile community of New York and New Haven as being the 
first who ever fitted out a ship for a sealing voyage to the north- 
west coast of America, and from there to India. My uncle fitted 
out Captain Green, who made the first trip of that kind that was 
ever undertaken. 

"In 1796 my father, finding the mines on New River less pro- 
ductive than he had expected, and having accidentally met with 
a person who had been in the mining district to the west of Saint 
Genevieve, west of the Mississippi River, in Upper Louisiana, and 
who gave a favorable account of the prospects in that country^ de- 
termined to visit it. After much difficulty he obtained the neces- 
sary passports from the Spanish minister, as at that time the 
Spanish possessions extended to the Pacific Ocean, and were closed 
to the admission of foreigners. 

"During the winter of 1796 and 1797 he explored Upper 
Louisiana and with his whole company nearly perished in the 
wilderness between Vincennes and St. Louis. At that time Vin- 
cennes was the only settlement between Louisville and St. Louis. 
He obtained a grant for one league of land embracing the lead 
mines of Mine A. Burton [now Potosi], and in 1798 removed his 
family from Virginia to his new grant. Mine A. Burton is forty 
miles west of St. Genevieve, and at the time my father moved 
there was uninhabited. . . . 

"Considering that when he first visited Upper Louisiana in 
1797, the country from Louisville to the Mississippi, now compos- 
ing the States of Indiana and Illinois, was a total wilderness with 
the exception of Vincennes on the Wabash, and Kas-Kas-Kia and a 
few French settlements in the Mississippi bottoms opposite St. 
Louis and St. Genevieve ; that he moved by a new and almost un- 
explored route down the Kanawha river in large flat boats, a thing 
which never before had been attempted from the point where he 
embarked ; the mountainous and wilderness country through which 
he had to pass between Austinville and that point ; the thinly popu- 
lated situation of the western portion of Virginia and of the States 
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of Kentucky and Ohio; and to this add the immeasurable distance 
which it was then thought separated Louisiana from the settled 
portions of the United States, and the universal prejudice which 
existed against the Spanish government; the long and tedious 
trip by flat boats down the Kanawha and Ohio rivers, and up the 
Mississippi to St. Genevieve, and the hostile condition of the In- 
dians [It is curious that the Osages in Moses Austin's way had 
learned from the Pacific Coast to call Americans 'Bostonians.' 
The Creeks at that time were in the habit of calling Americans 
'Virginians.'] and I think it will be readily conceded that my 
father is Justly entitled to high credit for his enterprise in having 
even conceived the idea of moving his own and many other families 
from the interior of Virginia to so remote a country. His success 
affords a proof of his judgment and i>erseverance. 

"His family consisted of three children — Stephen Fuller, the 
eldest, born at Austinville, Wythe County, Virginia, November 3, 
1793 ; James Elijah Brown, the youngest, born at Mine A. Burton, 
1803 ; and Emily Margaret Brown, born June 2'2, 1795, at Austin- 
ville, Virginia, who married James Bryan."* 

How picturesque things were before 1830 ! The railroad has 
done much to make such a century as never was. And by 1930 it 
is not impossible the railroad will be rather secondary. 

♦See chapters on the early history of Texas, by Col. Guy M. 
Bryan (son of James Bryan and Emily Austin), in History oi Texas, 
edited by Dudley Wooten. Dallas, 1898. Vol. I, pp. 440-442. 



